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The next speaker who has been wrestling with some 
of the problems just outlined by Will Maslow and Dr. Clark, 
a man that I knew and worked with when I was assistant to 
the Mayor of New York, is a man who is responsible to an 
important degree for achieving some of the results that 
we have achieved in this field and who knows the reasons 
why wo haven't gone any further than we have. He is an 
Assistant superintendent of schools for the New York City 
Board of Education. Z am pleased to present to you Hr. 

Francis A. Turner. 
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Tho iiorde of the ha y 17* 19S4 unanimous reme Court 
decision 6n public ndutA* ion |“*M COiitiutf# t>*«- in the field 
Of public education the doctrine of *eepareLe but equal* he# 
no place* Separate educational facilities irt inherently un- 
equal *i %>ill live in hietory for being ae important in their 
significance for the people Of America ee any cone lue inn Uvie 
Court har ever reached. 

Th* Ho red of Education of He* York City had lor>$ op- 
erated on ‘.he of inf iple that e<|uei educational opportunity 
for r 1 1 children, regardless of econ<>oic* national* rellg- 
ioua or rrclal b ckground# ia essential to the continuation 
of Aaor lern democratic eociety. It interpreted the nay 17 
dec felon of the U*S. Supra me Court aa a legal and moral re- 
affirmation of it# own fu nda m en tal eAicatlonai principles. 

In June 1954* when the charge was made that facto aegra- 
gation eclated in flaw York City* thia waa. in affect, a chal- 
lenge to the Hoard to re-examine the racial competition of 
ite schools to tea %#htrain they failed to MOt the concept 
of "Equality of Education". 

A3 a result of this challenge* a Commission on In- 
ttgr.t ion wet appointed. Thia was subdivided Into the Eub- 
comulssions on Educational itimulation and riactmant, M>** 
cationaX Standards and Curriculum, Co mm uni ty Halations and 



Information/ Physical Plant and Maintenanca.Taacher. 'Assign- 
m*nt* and personnel, and zoning* 

only those who were on the 27 member Commission on 
integration and its various subcommissions, the f®**® 8 *”.’ 1 ’’ 
tives of civic groups interested in public education, an 
the representatives of federated parents 
appreciable notion of the amount of dedicated a££oxt 
went into the area surveys and the preparation of the com 

mission's reports. These efforts, and the a c^iLd 

the Board Members and the ® int 0 £ 

to refine the policy recommendations to the point or accep 

ability. 

Before 192h, segregated scnoo’.s were permitted in 
Mew York state. They were not declared illegal until ' that 
ye«r. Since then, some schools in ..«w York ^*5®®* **^ 
gated on a ge f*aa b*»i» because peop*e of like ethnic 
grounds had clustered mainly in four large areas in the same 
nuabar ©£ borougiMi* 

I4*c.i ©f tha hOufcifttj In 4f#a« 

curded by othar grouse *nl ©any ©£ th© aehooia. iiK© t . 
houses, were old. In >ome of these same sections, congested 
tenements had created crowded schools. So. by *** *“£* 
stance of g>»tto Uvin-j. you had not only ovsr -utilise 
schools, out schools composed mainly of Negro end ^®«° 

Mican pupils, as well. The concentration of racial and 
ethnic minorities had created schools which were not com- 
pletely in accord with the principles of egual educational 
opportunity for .U children. Both majority and minority 
g«up children were therefore being subjected to the die 
*dv#ntft$eft *>f •ducat*©© *© iiolat*©©* 

To correct tho»a »itufttton« to tlia tiagra* 
in tha taca of tha axtcnaiva araaii in mnhati^n. the 
krooklynt end Oueen. In which racial -Worrtlss wer. living 
in segregated patterns - to integrate or desegregate as many 

achoois as possible, to give more pupils the 

be a mod from an education m schools with a varied *bhn ic 

coift'joeition* to build now «rhooi* «hara they war# noodad 

even in segregated nelghtoori,>oda. If they -ere to ^ tot 

elementary grade children (but to furnish the .peclal a.rv- 

ic.a and adequate teechmg personnel, and to so equip and 

supply those scl^nl. that they would be*#cond bo non#) - 

to achieve these things in « mammoth city IU» **«“ Y ® r *’ 

was the hercuieen educational task which bbe Board of XkicstWh 

and tha avpat intandanta of achoola sat f«c tbaiiaalyaa* 
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School Construction 

Some progress has been made. The steps taken through 
June 1960 have been reported in ''Toward Greater Opportunity - 
A Progress Report from the Superintendent of Schools tp the 
Board of Education's 

Since this report was Issued# 13 new schools have 
been built in areas peopled largely by minority groups. . 

Sites have already been selected for several addi- 
tional buildings# and 25 are planned for construction in 
these crowded areas# within the next three years. 



As to personnel# the expense budget for 1962 in 
the Elementary Division reguested 105 guidance counselors; 

77 were granted. 89 additional classes were reguested 4or 
ths junior guidance program; all of these were granted. 

134 teachers for schools with special needs were requested# 
but none of these were granted. There was a request for 357 
teachers for special service schools; the budget allowed 240. 
Instead of the 250 teachers initially requested for remedial 
reading# we received 273. Wo asked for 109 additional teach- 
ers for the non-English speaking chiid# and received 30. In 
addition# we received $1# 903# 000 for teacher-aid employ- 
ment towards the 1#549#640 hours of such employment that 
were requested. 

Among other requests, the junior high school 1962 
expense budget called fort 



112 additional positions for 44 special service 
schools; 116 were granted. 

23 additional positions for Open Enrollment Schools; 
none were granted. 

200 career guidance positions to cut back on junior 
high school dropouts; 65 were granted for Sept- 
ember 1962 and 65 more for September 1963. 



As yet# no decision has been reached concerning the 
requested 427 #500 hours of teacher aide. 



The high school 1962 expense budget requests include 
allocations for: 

1266 additional teaching positions 

491 positions to be used for helping children 
• who have reading and speech handicaps 



Teacher training programs 
Improved guidance services 

Extensions of the cooperative education and advanced 
placement programs 

As yet , no decision has been reached concerning these 
requests • 



The shortage of teachers is still felt in many schools, 
with the regularly appointed teacher index set at 75/4, start 

CalmS -LJu .till »». « JESS- 

...» with th. prctlally 8 uoce=sful.*&tt‘ 0 <theJ»si=ta»t 

Superintendents committee created to arrange tor on street 
or other parking for teachers who live great distances from 
the difficult schools in which they work. 



Zoning 

Before the commission on Integration was formed, and 
previous to the report of the sub-commission on Zoning- five 
criteria were used when a school zone was drawn; Safety, dis 
tance required to reach the school, the topographical condi- 
tions inthe area, transportation facilities available and. 
as a determinant of the size of the area, the continuity 
education afforded# 

Now a sixth criterion - that of integration - was in- 
cluded, and it was recommended that "all £ lo cation 

fessional staff, especially those concerned with th^locati 

of schools, and the assignment of children, be instruct 
seize every opportunity to Implement this principl • 



population Changes 

The most effective procedures for integration in 
New York City schools, at least on the basis of the numbers 



involved, have been the Improved Utilization of School Build- 
ings Program and the Open * Enrollment Program. Although the 
re-zoning of schools and site selection have had some effect 
on integration, open enrollment and a more balanced use of 
school space are the means through which the Central Zoning 
Unit has counteracted to a degree the effects of extensive 
changes in school populations (involving the loss of '•others 1 ' 
and the increase of the Negro and Puerto Rican populations) 
over the last five years. 

Let us look at these changes in school population. 

The increase in the Negro and Puerto Rican popula- 
tion has been almost entirely in the areas of early concen- 
tration of Negro and Puerto Rican families * These families 
have moved into areas which were either already saturated 
or were on the fringes of the saturated areas. It is this 
heavy population tide with which New York City school inte- 
gration policies and practices must contend. The tide has 
been strong enough to negate some of the progress made. 

For example, there were 227,933 Negro and Puerto 
Rican elementary school pupils on register in 1959. By 1960, 
the number had increased by 14,941 to a total of 242,874. By 
1961, the number had increased by an additional 14,094 to a 
total of 256,968. Total gain in two years - 29,035. 

In the same period, there was a noticeable change 
in the registers of "others" in elementary schools. 

In 1959, there were 329,222 "others" on register. 

By 1960, it had dropped to 324,739, a loss of 4,483. By 1961, 
it had dropped to 316,154, a loss of another 8,585. Total 
loss in two years - 13,068. 

Equally significant is the fact that these population 
changes were not spread over the entire city but, rather, were 
concentrated in specific sections of Manhattan, the Bronx, Brook- 
lyn and Queens. For example, in the borough of Manhattan, there 
were 101,755 pupils on register in elementary schools in 1959s 
75,334 were Negro and Puerto Rican, 26,421 were "others". In 
1960, there was an increase of 1,280 Negro and Puerto Rican 
pupils and a loss of 1,104 "others". By November 1961, there 
had been a further increase of 600 Negro and Puerto Rican 
pupils, and a loss of 977 "others". 

\ 

In these two years, we were faced with an increase 
of 1,880 Negro and Puerto Rican youngsters in Manhattan alone. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PUPIL GROWTH 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL POPULATION 



N & P.R. 



242,674 - 42.8% ( 20 % ) 

(113,691) 



256,968 - 44 



I'OC" Schools "Y " Schooils Mid-Range Total 

(21.9$) l; 567,613 
(124,585) 



« o 10 



( 21.5% 
(123,239 




<22.5% K 

(128,817) 



573,122 



B. 



"Others" 

1960 324,739 - 57.2% 

1961 316,154 - 55.1% 



«X W Schools 5, Y tJ Schools Mid~Rg 



ige TotaL 



( .8% ) (35.4%) , 

(4,280) ,(200,850) 

( . 8 % ) 1 ( 32 . 0 %) 

( 4 , 322 ) |(183,396) 



( 21 . 1 %) 

(119,609) 

(22.4%) 

(128,436) 



JUNIOR HIGH SC 



300L POPULATION 



N & P.R 



567,613 

573,122 



1960 72,120 - 38.9% 

1961 77,961 - 41.9% 



»X" Schoola " Y" Schools Mid-Rang e Total 

(20.4%) 1 1 185, 479 

(37,821) 1 



( 16 . 8 %) 

(31,138) 

(20.3%) 

(37,865) 



(1.7%) 

( 3 , 161 ) 

( 2 . 0 %) 

(3,815) 



(19.5%) 

(36,301) 



I 

•i 



186,113 



"Others " 

1960 113,359 - 61.1% 

1961 108,132 - 58% 



! X" Schools 



( 1 . 1 %) 

( 2 , 016 ) 

(1.5%) 

(2,796) 



"Y" Schools Mid-Range Total 



(40.4%) 

(74,913) 

(34.2%) 

(63,578) 



(19.6%) 

(36,430) 

(22.4%), 

(41,758) 



1165,479 

« 

136,113 



Data - Nov. 1961 l? X ’ schools 

Compiled - March 1962 

"Y” schools 



Elementary Division - 90 % 

+N and/or P.R. ' ■ 

.Elementary Division - 90% . 
+ "Others 11 

"X ,? schools - Junior High School Division 

35% + N and/or P.R. 

«Y" schools - Junior High School Division 

35% + "Others 1 






M* \ 

1 1 
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THE PROBLEM OF. FUPjX^ROWTH 
flp.anF.MTO HIGH SCHOOL P OPULATION 



I960 

1261 



N & P.R. 
30,029 - 15.955 

33,164 - 16.7$ 



'‘X !l Schools ''Y 11 S chools Mid-Range Total 



(0.5$) 

(653) 

(0.455) 

(795) 



(2.655) S (12.7$) i! 166,795 
(5,204) | (23,972) | : 

(2.755) I (13.6j6) I ! ' 196,256 
(5,347) i (27 , 042 ) 1 1 



. nx» Schools! "Y" Schools Mid-Range Total 

i j 



11 Others” 

noAo 1 cri 7 AA - &L vf 0 ■ ( 0 ,'x%) ( 61 . 2 $) '( 22 . 3 $) j 1$#>795 

1260 158,766 - 84.154; '(115,650) (43, 038) j 

(59.8$) i ( 23 . 4$) i 1 198,256 

(113,574) 1(46,446) j 1 



1961 165,072 - 83.355 , (0.155) 



I 



D. 



I960 



VOCAT IONAL HIGH -S CHOOL POPULATION 
H & P.R. 

16,842 - 43.555 




“Others” 

1960 21,355 - 56.555 

1961 21,945 - 54.255 



i (2.5$) i(l;4$) j (39.6$) j 

(974) (540) 1 (15,328) . 


i U-Wh Y.kffl ! 

(1,039) (540) 

1 1 


(41.955) | 

(16,984) \ 

tt i 

a|I 

Mi j rn mm W* 


1 “X” Schools “Y “Schools Mid-Rat! 


i (0.4$) . 
: ( 142 ) 


(13.455) ' 
(5,189) 


(42.7$) ; 

(16,524) • 


! (0.455) 
; (172) 

j 


(13.755) 

(5,554) 


( 40 . 0 $) 
(16,219) j 

i 

1 

- - - . i 



38,697 

40,508 



38,697 

40,506 



Data - Nov. 1961 "X" schools -Academic High School - • 

Compiled - April 1961 - 

.$5% +”0thers 1? 

”X ,? schools - Vocational High School 

$5$ +N and/or P.R. 

»Y m schools - Vocational High School -> 

+ “Others” 
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and a loss of 2,081 "others". 

as might be suspected, the junior high school en- 
rollment picture has been a 1^1959 to 185.479 
loss'of l.Uef and then roU by 634. taxing it to 

186,113 in 1961. 

< 

v 4 -i-ua number of Negro and Puerto • Rican pupils 

However, the number of Keg ^ ^ & gain o£ 

increased from 65.880 xn 1959 furt her gain of 

6,240, and rose agaxn to / ' , 301 1,1 

5,861. 

now let us taXe a look at the changes in the academ- 
ic high s^o! registration. In 1* th 

pupils in academic high schools stood at 189. 737^ xn I960. 

,. aa i op 795 - the loss, a comparatively slight one 
942 pupils*. But in the same period, the t0 

•of Negro and Puerto Rican ^ “ egi s t er of “others" 

0?9 in 1960, a gain of 734, while tne rt<P 

dripped from lio.478 in 1959 to 158.766 in I960, a loss of 

1,712, 

By 1961, the Negro and Puerto Rican P°P«^tion in 
high schools increased to 33,184. In the same period, the 
"others" population rose to 165,0 2. 




Between 1957 and September 1959, the Central Zoning 
Unit and various assistant RiC an, from crowd- 

most 28,000 WUJ.' «° 0 Instruction was given, to 
ed schools, xn which four hours o x^ schOQl day . This is 

under-utilized schools^ d sohoo;L Facilities Program, 

known as the Improved Otxixzau movement W as a longer 

ZTZL iioMniO L CM twuc » 

rt x: a desecrregated education, for the 

stimulating experience of a desegreg thousands of 

thousands who were moved, as wen as s-v*. 

"others" in the schools to which they were sent. 

sent ember 1961, another 19,800 pupils in 213 schools 

««. ISt Si ci» U<« .cMoX-tt-cohool claraj. 

effected by the revisions in school boundaries - a pro- 
- . , j oea not always lead to much improvement in d 



o 
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affected. For 800 of these pupils, the changes were per- 
missive, that is, parents were given the choice of having 
their children transferred to schools where there was less 

A 

crowding. Boundary changes were not involved because the 
over-crowded and the under -utilized schools were not; con- 
tiguous . • ! , 



With respect to the almost 173,000 pupils (Negro, 

Puerto Rican and "others") still in "X" elementary schools 
in September 1961, in spite of the Improved Utilization of 
School Buildings Program, and because they choose not to 
leave their neighborhood schools, it appears that we are 
left with no alternative but that of providing in de facto 
segregated neighborhoods, buildings, services, supplies and 
teachers comparable to those found anywhere. Unless th ! e 
housing pattern in New York City changes, we may always have 
"X" and "Y" schools. 

Not to construct new buildings for elementary child- 
ren in congested areas just because these facilities are cer- 
tain to become "X" schools would be unrealistic, to say the 
least. At the same time, to deny parents the opportunities ; 
and benefits of an education in a school with a varied ethnic 
population, whenever this is possible, would be inconsistent 
with the policies of the New York City Board of Education. 

To gradually strip a community of its educational 
facilities by not replacing the half century old buildings 
with new schools, even if it is not on a one for one basis, 
when this has to be done, would not only leave the community 
with no adequate facilities for the 9-3 educational program, 
but with no facilities for the 3-5 and the 7-10 recreational 
program for youngsters and teenagers, as well. It would also 
mean depriving these same communitie of the brightly lighted 
and modern facilities for evening a *• education programs 
which are demanded in those areas wher^ adults are vocal and 
aware of the necessity for even the minimal opportunities for 
continuing their education beyond the elementary and high 
school level. It would deprive those neighborhoods which 
are in greatest need of adult education programs, that make 
it possible for people to keep their jobs and to participate 
as intelligent citizens in a government which can be no better 
than the educational level of its people. I do not refer to 
the needs of a comparatively few who come to the peaks as lead- 
ers, but to the broad supporting base of the so-called "ordi- 
nary" citizens who really are the foundations of democracy. 
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Open Enrollment 1 

The second project that has enabled many youngsters 
to move Into schools with a better ethnic balance is the Open 
Enrollment Program. 

Briefly, this program, as it operates in the Element- 
ary School Division, permits any pupil in grades 2, 3, and 4 
of schools with 90% or above Negro and/or Puerto Rican popu- 
lation, or 90% or above "other", called "sending" schools, to 
submit applications to the Central Zoning Unit, for transfer ' 
to a ‘"receiving" school with a utilization index of less than ! 
90%, and a more equitably balanced ethnic population consist- ; 
ing of 75% and above "others". 

A Pilot program for K-l classes of 12 "sending" schools 
permits any child in these classes to submit applications for 
transfer to "receiving" schools, where the ratio of "others" 
is 75% or above. 

The number of pupils transferred to each school and 
to the grades of the school is controlled by the size of the 
registers in the "receiving" school, and the school's capacity. 

On the grade level, the number of pupils assigned to 
a grade is never above two-thirds of the present register of 
the grade. The entering pupils are held by this means to 40 
or 45% of the nei/ register ("new register" being the sum of \ 

those attending the school from the neighborhood and the in- \ 

coming pupils) • J 

On the junior high school level, pupils in the sixth ; 

year of any elementary schools which normally feed junior high 
schools with 85% or above Negro and/or Puerto Rican popula- 
t ion, may apply to the Unit for assignment to junior high schools | 
with a more evenly balanced ethnic composition. ' 

The Open Enrollment Program was initiated in the Pall 
of 1960 - as an experiment. At that time, 16 elementary schools 
were designated as "sending" schools, and 31 as "receiving" 
schools. 284 grade 2, 3, 4 pupils applied, and 212 were as- 
signed. 

• 

On the junior high school level, 22 schools were desig- 
nated "sending" schools, and 31 were selected as "receiving" 
schools. 393 pupils were assigned to new schools - 343 of these 
accepted the assignments. 
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With the experience of the initial programs as a 
auide , a oitv-wide program, elementary level, initiated in 
December 1960, brought in 3,077 applications, for transfer 
from "present" grades 2, 3, 4 pupils. 2,831 of these - 
cepted the assignments made by the Central Zoning Unit for 
transfer in September 1961. 

in the first city-wide Open Enrollment Junior High 
School Program, 2,669 pupils were assigned to out-of-district 
integrated schools. 

The K-l Pilot Program was initiated in March 1961. 

Out of approximately 4,000 children who were eligible, 296 
children applied. 269 registered in the assigned spools 
the following September. This was to us an indication that 
the vast majority of parents were not willing to have their 
very young children travel by bus to an out-of "district school. 

In all cases, parents were given a list of "receiving" 
schools, from which to select the school of their choice. In 
almost all cases, the Central Zoning Unit was able to assign 
the youngster to one of the schools selected. Sometimes, es- 
pecially on the elementary level, parents were advised to re- 
vise their selection and accept other schools to which school 
bus transportation was possible. If, however, the parent in- 
sisted on an assignment to one of the schools selected, e 
child was issued a ticket or pass for public transporta on 

use. 



Since December 1961, we have planned for the trans- 
fer of 253 K-l pupils, 1,921 grade 2, 3, 4 pupils and 1,417 
sixth year pupils to integrated schools, as of September 1962 
under the Open Enrollment program. 

On the high school level, we have planned to redirect 
minority group children, on a permissive basis, from academic 
high schools where the Negro and Puerto Rican population is 
heaviest, grouped under A below, to other schools, grouped 
under B below, where the "others" population is predominantly 

heavy . 



